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addressed to its Members by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held in Philadelphia, by ad- 
journments, from the 18th to the 22d of the 
Fourth Month, 1853. 


Dear Frrenps,—Our minds being drawn at 
this time into a consideration of the temptations 
and trials by which our unwearied adversary is 
striving to alienate the members of our Religious 
Society from a faithful, upright walking in the 
Truth, and to beguile the young people into the 
corruptions that abound in the world, we feel en- 
gaged to address you in the love of the gospel, in 
order to stir up the pure mind by way of remem- 
brance of the many obligations we owe to our 
Heavenly Father, and to encourage you to in- 
creasing dedication and faithfulness in the sup- 
port of the Christian testimonies we are called to 
bear. 

It is now about two hundred years since the 
first Friends began to publish, in their primitive 
clearness and force, the blessed doctrines of the 
Lord Jesus and his apostles. Having been brought 
themselves to know by experience, that nothing 
but his power, who is the resurrection and the 
life, can quicken the soul that is dead in trespas- 
ses and sin, give it a true sense of its lost condi- 
tion, and as it yields to the workings of the grace 
of God, “ deliver it from the power of darkness, 
and translate it into the kingdom of his dear Son;” 
they called upon men with divine authority to re- 
ceive and obey the light wherewith Christ Jesus 
has enlightened them, by which, in the obedience 
of faith,.he would give them victory over the 
world, the flesh and the devil. 

In yielding to the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, many felt a true hugger and thirst after 
righteousness, and were léd, in the silence of all 
flesh, to wait upon the Lord for the further un- 
foldings of his will, and to be fed with the living 
bread that comes down from Him, by which their 
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souls were nourished and kept alive unto God. 
Herein they experienced the communion of the 
Holy Ghost, the participation of the body and 
blood of Christ, and, growing in and in the 
knowledge of the Son of God, they were made 
living witnesses of his power and coming in their 
hearts, and received from Him, who alone is the 
author of it, saving faith in Himself and in the 
manifestations of his Spirit in them, and also be- 
came true believers in all the doctrines of the 
gospel as laid down in the Holy Scriptures. 

Under. the discipline of the cross of Christ, 
which crucified them to the world, and the world 
to them, Friends saw that the gospel is a dispen- 
sation of divine life and power, revealed for the 
regeneration and sanctification of the soul, in 
which mere ceremonial performances have no 
place, but the way is opened “ into the holiest of 
all by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living 
way, which he hath consecrated for us through 
the vail, that is to say his flesh.” Thus they 
were prepared to worship God in the Spirit, to 
rejoice in Christ Jesus, having no cvalifienes in 
the flesh ; and to receive from him clear views of 
the nature of his government in his church, and 
in every individual member of it. 

We have always believed that the worship of 
God is inward and spiritual, daily experienced in 
the heart of every true believer; and that it is 
also our duty to assemble at particular times for 
the performance of it, as a public acknowledgment 
of the gratitude and homage we owe to our 
Heavenly Father for his abundant mercies and 
gifts bestowed upon us, and to unite in a harmo- 
nious travail of spirit before him for the renewal 
of our strength, and according to his will to ex- 
ercise the gifts of ministry, prayer and praise for 
the edification of one another, and the glory of 
his great name. These gifts we believe are only 
dispensed by Him who ascended up on high, and 
who still condescends, in his goodness and love, 
to give them to those whom he has prepared by 
the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire to receive 
them, and they are to be occupied under his im- 
mediate putting forth, in the work unto which he 
calls. When thus occupied, the ministry and 
vocal prayers of such will be a savour of life, and 
in a greater or less degree will baptize into the 
Holy Spirit, to the refreshing of the living mem- 
bers, and at times to the awakening of some who 
are in a state of forgetfulness of God. 
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The true and acceptable worship of Almighty 
God, and a pure gospel ministry, are duties and 
services of unspeakable importance to the-welfare 
and preseryation of our Religious Society in the 
life and power, and practice of godliness. We 
have been brought to feel deeply under the fear 
that through the enervating influences of the 
spirit of the world, the zeal of many has grown 
cold, and their practice dwindled into little more 
than the form of going to their meetings once a 
week, in others not so often, while some almost 
totally neglect them. In relation to the ministry, 
the ranks of this class have become thin, but-few 
coming forth in that weighty work; may we not 
fear from the minds of so great a proportion of 
the members, being immersed in their temporal 
concerns, or captivated by the love of ease, and 
taking their delight in sensual gratification. 

If all our members were concerned for their 
own salvation, so that it was the object of their 
first and most earnest pursuit, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, we believe they could not be 
easy to stay away from their religious meetings, 
but would feel constrained to endeavor to surmount 
all obstacles, in order to present themselves with 
their brethren and sisters, for the performance of 
this solemn duty. We think there cannot be 
found among us a truly awakened individual, 
who, if able, is not impelled from a sense of re- 
ligious duty to attend our meetings for divine 
worship, and that wherever there is a wilful ne- 
glect of them, it is an evidence that such have 
gone from the Truth, and are in bondage to the 
hard task-master, who is leading them further 
and further into insensibility of heart, which, if 
not arrested, must terminate in spiritual blindness, 
and the utter forsaking of the living God. 

In this day of outward prosperity the way is 
opened for many to indulge themselves and their 
children in luxury and grandeur, by which they 
are led into association with those who disregard 
the duty of self-denial. Thus, the company of 
faithful, consistent Friends, and the'attendance of 
our meetings for worship, which are often held 
in silence, on irksome to them, and they are 
liable to be caught with a showy ceremonial 
worship and a popular hired ministry, which our 
predecessors in the Truth rejected, and against 
which, through great sufferings, they bore a 
faithful Christian testimony. It is mournful to 
see any forsaking the faith and the worship of our 
forefathers, and we are persuaded that they suf- 
fer a loss which no worldly consideration can 
compensate or repair, and that a heavy accounta- 
bility will attach to parents, who, by their wrong 
indulgence, lay the foundation for the departure 
of the young people into the ways and customs of 
the world. If parents pursue a course of life at 
variance with our religious principles, how can 
we expect the dear children to make choice of the 
Truth, unless the Lord in tender mercy awakens 
them to see the defection of their parents, and 
compels them by his love to enter through the 
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strait gate into the narrow way that leads to 
life. 

We feel renewedly engaged to call upon those 
who are unfaithful to their Redeemer, and do not 
confess him in all their ways, solemnly to reflect 
upon the consequences which must come upon 
themselves, and the prejudicial influence their 
example must have upon others. In pleading 
with the house of Israel, who were compared to a 
vineyard planted with the choicest vine in a very 
fruitful hill, the Lord said, “‘ what could have 
been done more to my vineyard that I have not 
done to it? wherefore, when I looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes?’ Have we not as @ religious Society 
been highly favored, by the illuminating power 
of the Holy Spirit, to see the emptiness of all 
worldly enjoyment that is out of the Truth, and 
to behold the heavenly nature of the glorious 
gospel of Jesus Christ, and that it is by the love 
of God shed abroad in the soul by the Holy 
Ghost, we are prepared to be employed in glori- 
fying Him and exalting the kingdom of Christ ? 
Shall we not be responsible for the unspeakable 
gifts bestowed, and the superior advantages con- 
ferred, in being released from dependence on 
human means in the work of salvation, and from 
all rites and ceremonies that make nothing per- 
fect? The noble vine, wholly a right seed, has 
been planted among us, and the Lord has placed 
a hedge about us, both by the circumscribing 
dictates of his spirit in the heart, the precious 
testimonies he has given us to bear, and also by 
a discipline established in the wisdom of Truth. 
But how have we regarded these blessings and 
profited by them? Has not the hedge been over- 
leaped or broken down by many? Has not the 
ancient zeal which was founded in the knowledge 
and obedience of the Lord’s will, and which, 
under the fresh anointing of his Spirit, made the 
faithful steadfast to their meetings for worship, 
and in the support of the discipline of the Society, 
greatly abated with some? Is the ministry as 
generally attended with the life and baptizing 
power of Truth as it was formerly ? And do the 
elders and overseers, and other members em- 
ployed in the services of Society, experience 
that deep indwelling with the Seed of divine life 
in themselves, by which alone any can be made 
quick of understanding and discernment in the 
things of God, and qualified to judge righteous 
judgment? 

We are thankful in believing there are pre- 
served throughout our borders exercised Friends 
who are endeavoring to show forth, in life and 
practice and conversation, their allegiance to the 
King of kings, and the saving efficacy of his holy 
religion. The strength and perseverance of these 
in the path of duty we greatly desire. The Lord’s 
mercy we believe is not withdrawn, notwith- 
standing the degeneracy of many, but as a shep- 
herd watcheth his flock by day and by night, t» 
defend and to nourish them, so the everlasting 
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Shepherd and Bishop of souls is graciously re- 

garding us, and seeking to gather by his love and 

power, the children of this people into his fold, 
and to prepare them by the discipline of the 
cross, to show forth his praise. Did they unre- 
servedly submit to the convicting, heart-tendering 
Spirit of their Holy Redeemer, many more than 
are now in his blessed service, would be brought 
to feed in the pastures of life, and to invite others 
to come, taste and see that he is good, and that 
his compassions fail not. May you, dear young 
Friends, let the King of glory come into your 
hearts and enamor you with the beauty of his 
holiness, and the value of an inheritance incor- 
ruptible among the saints in light. No earthly 
possessions or enjoyments are worthy to be com- 
pared with the joys of his salvation, which are 
the solace of the obedient soul under all the tribu- 
lations of this life. Herein man is raised up from 
a state of spiritual death, and clothed with that 
dignity and honor which come from God only, 
hale he is made to glorify him here, and to 
partake of the pleasures which are at his right 
hand for evermore. 

Where there is a neglect of our meetings for 
divine worship, we would encourage Friends to 
labor with their negligent brethren and sisters in 
the restoring spirit of Christ, and endeavor to 
impress them with the obligations they owe to 
their Creator, to assemble for the purpose of wor- 
shipping him in spirit and in truth, by which 
their growth and comfort in the life of godliness 
will be enlarged. And when gathered in our re- 
ligious assemblies, let us be truly concerned to 
watch against every thought and imagination 
which have a tendency to divert the mind from 
simplicity of desire after the Father of spirits and 
Fountain of all good. Thus retiring to the 
divine and heavenly gift, it will minister to every 
condition, though we may have no outward teach- 
ing; and will persevere in humble waiting upon 

| the Lord, until it be a proper time to close the 
| meeting with that decency and solemnity which 
should attend our minds in such service. May 
the weightiness of our spirits and deportment in 
our religious meetings be such, as to produce 
sensations of awfulness in observers; and at the 
conclusion, may we avoid trivial or unnecessary 
conversation ; our conduct as well as countenances 
bespeaking that we have been with Jesus. 
Much advantage has arisen at times from 
: family visits, entered into under a sense of duty, 
whereby some have been aroused to more dili- 
gence, love has been called forth towards their 
friends who have extended the care, and the fel- 
lowship of the meeting has been increased. We 
desire that faithful Friends may stand open to 
the leadings of divine love to engage in this ser- 
vice, not looking too much at their own weakness, 
or the weight of the work, but to the Lord alone, 
who, as he is waited on, will in due season furnish 
wisdom and strength for the service. 
Inasmuch as it hath pleased the Lord to anoint 
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and qualify servants and handmaids in our reli- 
gious Society for the work of the ministry, we 
believe it is of great importance to them and to 
the church, that they 
the gifts committed to their trust. 
these abide in humility and reverent waitin 
upon the Lord, knowing him to put them forth, 
and to supply them with 

should convey to others, that they can 
and preserved ministers of his word, and enabled 
to baptize their hearers into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Man by his talents and learning cannot preach 
baptizingly to the states of the people; but the 
humble dependent servant, whom He has ordained 
for the work, and who has the sentence of death 
in himself not to trust in himself, but in God 
that raiseth the dead, will receive power from 
time to time, in the fresh openings of divine life, 
todo his Lord’s will, and to feed the flock over 
whom the Holy Ghost hath made him an over- 
seer. 
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faithful in occupying 
It is only as 


what he designs they 
made 


To be continued. 





A Testimony of Salem, Mass.,Monthly Meeting of 


Friends, respecting SopuHronta Pace, de- 
ceased. 

Concluded from page 565. 
In 1849, she visited, in a social way, Gilman- 


ton, the place of her nativity, and the scene of 
many of her early exercises, sufferings, and trials. 
Soon after her return, she addressed a letter to 
an early and kind friend there, in which she says, 
under date of 14th of 11th month, 1849: “ After 
leaving thy hospitable home, I made several plea- 
sant visits and calls, which, added to the enjoy- 
ment I had been permitted to have with thee and 
others in thy neighbourhood, was truly a cause 
of gratitude, the more so as it was unexpected. 


I trust the remembrance of it will not pass away. 


Thou knowest that many, very many, bitter 


draughts had been the portion of my cup in that 
place in earlier days, and all those trials passed 
again and again before me while there. But a sense 
of mercy, by which I had been delivered from 
them, and how manifestly the storm had become a 
calm, was consoling beyond expression. To me 
all the promises of the Most High have been yea 
and amen ; and all who are called to take up their 
cross in the same way, will, I believe, find Him 
a present helper in the needful time, and peace 
which the world cannot give, will be their por- 
tion. These things will I do unto them, and not 
forsake them, is the record of his Holy Word. 
May we ever trust in Him, and not be afraid.” 
Thus did she commemorate the goodness and 
mercy of her Saviour to her soul. May we, may 
all, be thereby encouraged to dedicate ourselves, 
our all, to the service of so good and gracious a 
master, and come to know the end of our faith, 
even the salvation of our souls. In the letter 
above alluded to, she says, “I expect to leave 
home in about two weeks to visit the meetings in 
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Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, Massachusetts.” 
In this prospect me paren. § and while in the 
prosecution of it, she became convinced that a 
disease of a distressing nature, (a cancer,) had 
fastened itself upon her. But with her charac- 
teristic carefulness to avoid giving cause of pain 
or anxiety to others, she said little or nothing to 
any one respecting it; silently bearing the acute 
pain often attending it, and during the last year 
of her life, being as diligent in the attendance of 
our religious meeting as at any former time. 
During this time in the exercise of her gh she 
was fayoured so to minister as to give evidence of 
her close attention to the pointings of Truth, and 
her carefulness closely to follow her heavenl 
Leader, and thus her communications, ial 
not very frequent, were to the edification and 
comfort of her friends. 

Her last public communication was in our 
morning meeting at Salem, 3d month 23d, 1851, 
at which time she was enlarged in gospel testi- 
mony, which was delivered, not without effort 
from bodily weakness. Soon after this, we were 
informed, that the disease with which she was 
afflicted, had reached an alarming point. 

On the 31st of 8rd month, she was visited by 
two highly-valued ministering Friends from a 
foreign land, who spoke to her in a very conso- 
ling manner, one of them addressing her with 
truly Christian feeling as his beloved sister and 
fellow laborer, in the bonds and consolations of 
the gospel; and in the prospect of her submit- 
ting to a painful surgical operation, declared the 
sense he had, that Divine support would be 
vouchsafed, and that, in any event, and under all 
circumstances, the sustaining hand of her merci- 
ful God and Saviour would be underneath for her 
support. ‘ When thou passest through the wa- 
ters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest 
through the fire thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee; for I am the 
Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Sa- 
viour.” (Isa. xliii. 2.) 

On the afternoon of the next day, 4th month, 
Ist, our dear friend submitted to a surgical ope- 
ration of great extent, which she bore well. This 
confined her immediately to her bed, where, for 
some weeks, she was compelled to lie. During 
this time she suffered severely from bodily pain. | 
She was favored, however, to recover from the 
immediate effects of the operation; and, for a 
time, there seemed a prospect of her restoration 
to comparative health. But afterwards symptoms | 
appeared which warned her that she must surren- 
der this expectation, and shortly part with all she 
held dear in this life. Her ties to life were strong: 
she was surrounded by an interesting family, 
whom she dearly loved, and a large circle of 
friends, to whom she was tenderly attached, and 
who regarded her as a sister and friend, with no 
common ties of attachment. She doubtless had 
a struggle in her mind to give up these tender 
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ties; but He who had been her stay and staff 
through life, and whom she had served with so 
much faithfulness, was near to help and sustain 
her in her hour of need, and by his almighty arm 
of power, enabled her to surrender her all to his 
wise disposal, and her reward was sure. Sweet 
peace, the consolations of the Gospel, were mer- 
cifully witnessed by her in a manner entirely to 
her own comfort, and the comfort and consola- 
tion of her friends. About four weeks before her 
decease, speaking to a dear friend who had called 
to see her, of the nature of her disease, and of her 
feelings under it during its progress, she said, 
that she had felt great depression of spirits, and 
a great reluctance to cause anxiety and trouble to 
her family by divulging it. Under these feelings, 
said she, I was looking to see whom I should con- 
sult, and of whom I should take counsel, when a 
holy calm spreading over my mind, the language 
was distinctly heard by me, (as if thou Shadst 
spoken it to me,) speaking to my mental ear: 
“ Have I not been to thee a wonderful counsel- 
lor?” To which my heart so fully responded, 
that all my distress and anxiety passed from me, 
and I was mercifully enabled to feel peaceful and 
quiet. After a pause she added, “I have, from 
my youth, never desired length of days, nor 
riches; but rather that I might fill up my mea- 
sure in the truth.” Several times during her 
sickness, when suffering severely from neuralgi 
pains, she would look upon her daughter, ob 
constantly attended her, and faithfully adminis- 
tered to her, and say, “If I had a troubled con- 
science in addition to these bodily pains, I could 
not live through them.” 

On First day, 6th month, 1st, two kind friends 
visited her, to whom she remarked, in allusion to 
her sickness and suffering, that it was not in an- 
ger, but in mercy, that she was thus afflicted. 

n parting, she said, “Give my love to all my 
friends, and ask them to pray for me, that my 
patience may hold out.” 

On Fifth day, 6th month, 6th, she was visited 
by two friends, from a neighboring meeting, to 
whom she was much attached, and to whom she 
remarked, “I feel differently since finding no- 
thing can be done to restore me, and I have given 
all up. I feel relieved.” And speaking of the 
approaching Yearly Meeting, she said she hoped 
all would go who could ; that some appeared care- 
less and indifferent in attending Yearly Meeting ; 
but she hoped all would go with a right concern; 
and further remarked, ‘‘ How much I have en- 
joyed the privilege of attending these meetings, 
and mingling with my friends, not only then, but 
at other times. I think we cannot realize how 
great the privilege is until we are deprived of it.” 

Allusion being made by the friends, to some 
meetings which they had attended with her, in 
which she had been silent, she said that she had 
at times felt her mind depressed; and although 
she had been mostly silent in meetings for some 
time, she had endeavored to draw nigh unto God, 
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and He had drawn nigh uato her, and she had 
had good meetings. She farther remarked, that 
she had endeavored to attend to the religious ser- 
vices which she believed were required of her— 
“though,” said she, “I speak it not boastingly; 
for after having done all, [ feel myself an unpro- 
fitable servant.” After a pause, she added, 
“ What would become of me at such a time as 


this, if I had lived in forgetfulness of God? I | 


see nothing in my way : my mind is peaceful, and 


1 feel entirely resigned to my Heavenly Father's | 


will, either to live or die.” She then bade these 
friends farewell. To another dear friend, about 
two weeks before her death, she remarked, “I 
feel calm and composed. I can see all the way 
through. All is clear and bright.” About a 
week before her death, she was speaking to a dear 
friend of her peaceful state at that time, when 
she remarked, that it had cost her many severe 
struggles to part with her family and friends ; 
and that, in resigning them, she resigned all of 
this world, and that she had been mercifully ena- 
bled to do so. 

The week before her death she desired a friend 
who called to see her, to give her love to one con- 
fined at home by sickness, and said, “ Give my 


love to all my friends—I love them all, and my |. 
enemies too, if I have any—though I am not}. 


aware that I have any.” She then said, she had 
given up all hope of recovery, and only desired 
patience to the end. And only two days before 
her death, she desired a friend going to the 
Yearly Meeting, to give her love to all her friends 
as though named. 

About twenty-four hours before she died, a 
friend called to see her, and after an interview of 
a few minutes, as she was very weak in body, 
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Friends’ Meeting House; and many consoling 
testimonies borne to the belief of her being added 
to that cloud of witnesses of the divine efficacy 


| of that faith by which she had been made victo- 
| rious over all her soul’s enemies. 





SEVERINUS IN GERMANY. 
(Concluded from page 567 } 


A monk, Bonosus, who labored under a disease 
of the eyes, longed to obtain a cure through the 
prayers of Severinus. But he advised the monk 
rather to pray that his inward eye might be en- 
lightened ; and from the instructions often im- 
parted by the venerable man, he at last learned 
to strive rather to see with the eye of the mind 
| than with that of the body, and to forget his suf- 
'ferings in intercourse with God. Two examples 
| may serve to show how Severinus in peculiar cir- 

cumstances, was supported by Providence in his 
Ministry, and how he exercised it. A great swarm 
| of locusts settled on the country. When Severi- 
nus was asked for his prayers for deliverance from 
| this plague he said, “ Have you not heard what 
God commanded his sinful people by the prophet 
(Joel ii.) ‘Turn ye to me with all your heart, 
rend your heart and not your garment, + 
sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly? 
Do all this in order by works of repentance to 
escape the evils of the present time. Let no one 
of you now go to his fields, as if by human care 
you thought yourselves able to ward off the 
locusts.”” His words affected their hearts; the 
feelings of repentance were called forth univer- 
| sally. They all assembled in the church, acknow- 
| ledged with tears their penitence for their sins, 
|} and distributed alms. Only one poor man, from 





though mentally strong and collected, whilst | anxiety about his land, while the rest were at 
taking his hand, on parting with him, she said, | church, was absent all day in order to keep off 
“This is the last time we shall meet in this | the locusts, and in the evening went with the rest 


world—Farewell—every thing looks pleasant be. 
fore me—all is peace.” On the morning of the 
day of her decease, her physician visited her, and 


observed to her, that she had suffered much, and | 


it was a satisfaction to him to witness her peace- 
ful state. To which she replied, after express- 
ing her thankfulness to him for his great kind- 
ness to her, “I should not have been sustained 
through so much affliction, had there not been a 
God nigh at hand. I have found him an all-suf- 
ficient helper—an all-sufficient helper to those 
who trust in Him.” She frequently assured her 
husband that she saw nothing in her way. She 
was able to articulate but little after her inter- 
view with the physician; and, on the afternoon 
. 6th month, 10th, 1851, quietly breathed her 
ast. 

“Say ye to the righteous, it shall be well 
with him, for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings.” Isa. iii. 10. 

Her remains were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground in Salem on fifth day, the 12th, on 
which occasion, a solemn meeting was holden in 





to the church. But the next morning he found 
his field devoured by the locusts, while the other 
fields escaped. This occurrence made a great im- 
pression, and Severinus availed himself of it, in 
order to exhort men to trust in God, and to im- 
press upon them, that care for the things of the 
Kingdom should take precedence of everything 
else. But he also said to the rest: “It is reason- 
able that by your bounty this man should be sup- 
ported during the preseat year, who by the 
punishment he has suffered, has given you a 
lesson of humility.” Accordingly they contri- 
buted jointly to support the poor man for a year. 
When Gisa, the queen of the Rugii, had con- 
demned some Roman subjects, who had been 
taken prisoners, to hard slave labor, Severinus 
petitioned for their release. She made him a 
very angry answer, to the effect that he might 
| stay shut up in his cell and pray, but she should 
| act towards her siaves as she pleased. When 
| Soverinus heard this, he said, “I trust in my 
Lord Jesus Christ, that she will be forced by ne- 
cessity to do that which, in her perverted state of 
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mind, she will not do voluntarily.” Not long 
afterward, the queen met with a punishment, 


the estimated value of which is $571.06, of 
which about $200 was for bocks given to Pre- 


which was the natural consequence of her-harsh- | parative Meetings of our Yearly Meeting. Two 


ness and cruelty. She had confined in a narrow 
prison some goldsmiths, who had to make some 
royal ornaments, in order to force them to labor 
beyond their strength. The Queen’s little son one 
day, child-like, ran into the prison. The prison- 
ers seized the boy, and threatened if any one 
ventured to come to them without assuring them 
of their freedom with an oath, that being wearied 
of life, they would first kill the boy and then 
themselves. The Queen, filled with alarm, now 
acknowledged the divine retribution ; she went to 
_ them, gave the artizans their liberty, sent a mes- 
renger as quickly as possible to Sevcrinus, en- 
treated his forgiveness, and also returned to him 
the Roman prisoners. When Severinus found 
himself near death, he invited the King of the 
Rugii and his cruel consort to come to him once 
more. He admonished him with undaunted 
freedom to act towards his subjects with the con- 
stant recollection of the'account he must render 
before the Lord. Then pointing with his hand 
to the King’s heart he asked Gisa, “which do 
you love most—this soul or gold and silver?” 
And when she replied, that her husband was 
dearer to her than all the treasures of the world, 
he said, “ Take care, then, not to oppress the in- 
nocent, that you may not expose your own power 
to destruction ; for you often stand in the way of 
the King’s clemency. I, your inferior in station, 


on the point of appearing before God, warn you 
to desist from your evil works, and to adorn your 


course with good works.” In his last hours he 
assembled his monks around him, and in an af- 
fecting manner exhorted them to devote their 
lives to God. Then embracing them individually 
he desired them not to weep but to sing psalms. 
But as they could not utter the words for very 
grief, he began himself to sing “ Praise the Lord 
in his holy place, let every thing that has breath 
praise the Lord.” These were his last words. 
After laboring successfully for thirty years, in the 
midst of devastation, he died on the Ist day of 
the year 482. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 

The subjoined report of the Book Committee 
of the Meeting for Sufferings, was presented with 
other matter to our late Yearly Meeting, and its 
publication directed : 

During the past year 2130 Books and Pam- 
phlets have been delivered from the depository ; 
of which 787 were sold ; and 1342 were gratuit- 
ously distributed. The amount received this 
year for books sold, is $445.06; and there has 
been paid for books purchased and for binding, 
&e., $321.95 

Of the 1342 books gratuitously distributed, 
795 were bound volumes, and 547 pamphlets ; 


| complete sets of the Friends’ Library have been 


furnished to Preparative Meetings, and several 
copies of the fourteenth volume. Such of our 
Meetings as have not completed their sets of this 
work, would do well to apply early for the defi- 
cient volumes. 

One complete copy of that work, with three 
other books, has also been given to the Philadel- 
phia Athenzeum; 100 volumes of different works 
to Libraries of a neighboring city. These works 
appear to have awakened in the mind of the per- 
son to whose care they were sent, a lively interest 
in the principles and practices of Friends, and 
he has since ordered, partly at his own expense, 
for gratuitous distribution, a considerable number 
of Tracts and other small treatises illustrating 
our religious views. By letters received from 
him, it appears that since the books and tracts 
were received, they have been considerably read, 
and a disposition evinced to obtain them. 

Fifty-one volumes have been forwarded to the 
Library of Yale College, at New Haven, Con- 
necticut ; 33 to a Public Library at San Francis- 
co, in California ; 5 were given to the Mercantile 
Library ; 23 to the Young Colored Men’s Libra- 
ry ; 27 to the Colored Institute, all in this city; 
33 toa Library at Germantown ; 49 to a Library 
at Springfield, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania; 
22 toa Library among the Ojibeway Indians in 
Canada ; 14 to the Library of a First-day school 
in Maine; 13 toa similar Library in German- 
town; 46 volumes and 243 pamphlets for the 
use of the Central Book Committee of Indiana 
Yearly meeting ; 60 volumes and 24 pamphlets 
were sent to Granville in Nova Scotia; 13 to 
persons in Perry County, Pennsylvania ; 29 to 
Canada; and others have been given to persons 
in Arkansas, Indiana, Lowa, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Chicago, Baltimore and other parts of our coun- 
try. Three volumes and 25 pamphlets in the 
French language have been sent to one of the 
West India Islands ; and 5 volumes and 5 pam- 
phlets in German to the Library of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, for the use of the patients, be- 
sides a number in German handed to serious per- 
sons who read that language. 

Every year furnishes fresh evidence of the 
benefits resulting from the establishment of the 
Book Store; and encourages the belief that, by 
keeping up and enlarging the Stock of Books, 
its usefulness in promoting their dissemination 
and perusal, will continue to increase. Our early 
Friends were zealous in the cause of printing 
and distributing works elucidating those Chris- 
tian principles and practices which they felt 
themselves divinely called to uphold to the world. 
They made large pecuniary sacrifices for the pro- 
motion of this object, which they felt to be a re- 
ligious duty ; and our worthy Elder, George Fox, 
on his dying bed, sent for some of his brethren, 
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to whom he enjoined that care should be taken 
for the spread of Friends’ Books, that thereby 
those blessed doctrines which he had long and 
faithfully labored to promulgate, might be dif- 
fused in the earth. 

We think there is, at the present time, an 
ample field for useful labor in this department, 
and it is very desirable that Preparative and 
Monthly Meetings, and Friends generally, 
should be stirred up, not only to have libraries of 
Friends’ Books, but to give public notice to their 
neighbors by printed hand-bills, or in some equal- 
ly effective mode, where the books are, and their 
character and object, and that they may be borrow- 
ed without any charge for the use of them. If 
there was a proper zeal and interest felt on the 
subject by our members generally, we apprehend 
that the reading of our approved writings might 
be greatly increased, and much be done by this 
means both to remove the unfounded prejudices 
which exist in some minds against the Society, 
and also to spread abroad a knowledge of the 
Truth as it is in Jesus. 


Essays on Political Economy by Freperic 
Bastiat. 

Our readers have no doubt frequently heard it 
adduced as an argument against disbanding the 
armies of Europe, that it would be injurious 
to society, by throwing a large body of men 
without employment on the already over-stocked 
market of labor. 

In one of these essays, entitled “That which 
is seen and that which is not seen,’ M. Bastiat 
deals with that sophism in the following fashion. 
He supposes that ‘a member of the Assembly 
proposes to disband 100,000 men, for the sake of 
relieving the tax-payers of a hundred millions” 
(of francs) and then proceeds thus : 

“ Now, Iam very much mistaken if, the mo- 
ment the author of the proposal has taken his 
seat, some orator will not rise and say—‘ Disband 
a hundred thousand men! Do you know what you 
are saying? What will become of them? 
Where will they get a living? Don’t you know 
that work is scarce everywhere? That every 
field is overstocked? Would you turn them out 
of doors to increase competition, and to weigh 
upon the rates of wages? Just now, when it is 
a hard matter to live at all, it would be a pretty 
thing if the State must find bread for a hundred 
thousand individuals? Consider, besides, that 
the army consumes wine, clothing, arms—that 
it promotes the activity of manufactures in ~~ 
rison towns—that it is, in short, the god-send of 
innumerable purveyors. Why any one must 
tremble at the bare idea of doing away with this 
immense industrial movement.’ This discourse, 
it is evident, concludes by voting the mainte- 
nance of a hundred thousand soldiers, for rea- 
sons drawn from the necessity of the service, 
and from economical considerations. It is these 
considerations only that I have to refute. 
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“A hundred thousand men costing the tax- 
payers a hundred millions of money, live, and 
living bring to the purveyors as much as a hun- 
dred millions can supply. This is that which is 
seen. 
“But, a hundred millions taken from the 
pockets of the tax-payers, cease to maintain these 
tax-payers, and the purveyors as far as a hun- 
dred millions reach. This is that which is not 
seen. Now, make your calculations. Cast up, 
and tell me what profit there is for the masses? 

“*T will tell you where the Joss lies; and to 
simplify it, instead of speaking of a hundred 
thousand men, and a million of money, it shall 
be of one man, and a thousand francs. 

“ We will suppose that we are in the village of 
A. The recruiting serjeants go their round, and 
take off a man. The tax-gatherers go their round, 
and take off a thousand francs. The man, and the 
sum of money are taken to Metz, and the latter 
is destined to support the former for a year with- 
out doing anything. If you consider Metz only, 
you are quite right ; the measure is a very advan- 
tageous one ; but if you look towards the village 
of A, you will judge very differently ; for unless 
you are very blind indeed, you will see that that 
Te has lost a worker, and the thousand francs 
which would remunerate his labor, as well as 
the activity which, by the expenditure of those 
thousand francs, it would spread around it. 


“ At first sight there would seem to be some 
compensation. What took place at the village, 
now takes place at Metz, that is all. But the 
loss is to be estimated in this way ; at the village, 
a man dug and worked; he was a worker. At 
Metz, he turns to the right about, and to the left 
about; he is a soldier. The money, and the cir- 
culation, are the same in both cases; but in the 
one, there were three hundred days of productive 
labor, in the other, there are three hundred days 
of unproductive labor ; supposing, of course, that 
a part of the army is not indispensable to the 
public safety. 

“ Now, suppose the disbanding to take place. 
You tell me, there will be a surplus of a hundred 
thousand workers, that competition will be stim- 
ulated, and it will reduce the rate of wages. This 
is what you see. 

“ But what you do not see is this. You do 
not see that to dismiss a hundred thousand sol- 
diers, is not to do away with a million of money, 
but to return it to the tax-payers. You do not 
see that to throw a hundred thousand workers 
in the market, is to throw into it, at the same 
moment, the hundred millions of money needed 
to pay for their labor; that ey the 
same act which increases the supply of hands, 
increases also the demand; from which it fol- 
lows, that your fear of a reduction of wages is 
unfounded. You do not see that, before the dis- 
banding as well as after it, there are in the coun- 
try a hundred millions of money corresponding 
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with the hundred thousand men. That the 
whole difference consists in this; before the dis- 
banding, the country gave the hundred millions 
to the hundred thousand men for doing nothing ; 
and that after it, it pays them the same sum for 
working. You do not see, in short, that when a 
tax-payer gives his money either to a soldier in 
exchange for nothing, or to a worker in exchange 
for something, all the ultimate consequences of the 
circulation of this money are the same in the two 
cases ; only, in the second case, the tax-payer re- 
ceives something, in the former he receives noth- 
ing. The result isa dead loss to the nation. . 
“The sophism which I am here combating 
will not stand the test of progression, which is 
the touchstone of principles. If, when every 


compensation is made, and all interests satisfied, 
there is a national profit in increasing the army, 
why not enrol under its banners the entire male 
population of the country ?”—Herald of Peace. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1853. 


The account which appears in the present num. 
ber respecting a wonderful bone, discovered, as it 
appears, in the island of New Zealand, furnishes a 
curious and interesting illustration of the power of 
deduction attainable from an accurate acquaintance 
with the phenomena of nature. To a person igno- 
rant of comparative anatomy, scarcely any research 
would appear more vague and precarious than 
the discovery of the character or species to which 
an animal belonged, with no other datum than a 
single bone six inches in length, with both ends 
broken off. Yet, from this solitary fragment, the 
sagacity of Professor Owen, aided by his skill in 
comparative anatomy, was able to infer the order 
to which its owner belonged;.and to assign the 
minimum of its stature. The New Zealand bones, 
which this fragment seems to have been the means 
of bringing into notice, serve to show that at least 
one species of the feathered race formerly existed, 
of a size totally unknown in modern days. 

The enquiry naturally arises, but is not easily 
answered, at what period of time the creatures lived, 
whose bones now stimulate and exercise the curi- 
osity of naturalists. Were they cotemporary with 
the long-lived fathers of the antediluvian age, and 
too large or too wild to find a place in Noah’s 
aviary? The general deluge furnishes ready 
explanation of the extinction of those races of 
land animals whose enormous structure is indi- 
eated by the skeletons found in several parts of the 
world. But some of the amphibious tribes whose 
remains are now found in a fossil state, seem to 
have belonged to a still earlier period. The Me- 
galosaurus, an amphibious animal of the lizard 
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species, the bones of which have been found in 
Sussex, England, is estimated to have been 
seventy-five feet in length, and fourteen or fifteen 
feet in height. From the form of thé teeth, it is 
inferred that the creature was carnivorous. At 
whatever period of time, or by whatever means the 
race was exterminated, we may well congratulate 
ourselves, that we have no such formidable enemy 
to encounter. With all the inventions that mod. 
ern ingenuity and science have provided, probably 
nothing less powerful than artillery could stop 
the ravages of such a destroyer. 


Our readers will fiid in the present number, the 
concluding part of an article commenced in our 
last, which appears well worthy of sober reflec- 
tion. The article alluded to relates to the accom- 
modation of an important class of the community, 
who, while raised entirely above the condition 
of paupers, have nothing to depend upon but their 
own industry for the support of life. In all great 
commercial cities, where the merchants become 
princes, we may find the extremes of wealth and 
poverty brought near to each other ; and those who 
revel in the profits of commerce are liable to for- 
get the source from which their gains are derived. 
Traffic does not create wealth, however it may 
concentrate it. The materials of commerce must 
be drawn from the labors of the industrious class ; 
a class which must inevitably include a large por- 
tion of the community, The general prosperity 
is of course essentially dependent upon the condi. 
tion in which this portion is placed. Hence, be- 
comes obvious the importance of having provision 
made for the comfortable accommodation of the la- 
boring classes, in situations convenient to their 
places of employment, and upon terms within the 
means which their wages can supply. 


Marriep,—On the 10th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, North Sixth etreet, Philad., Cuarves 
Potts, of Springfield, Delaware county, Pennsylva- 
nia, to Anna, daughter of Thomas McCollin, of 
this city. 

At Friends’ Meeting, New Garden, Wayne 
county, [nda., on the 18th of 4th mo., last, Joun A. 
Pickett, of Montgomery county, to AnneTTa Per- 
kins, of the former place. 


Drep,—At Uxbridge, Massachusetts, on the 10th 
inst., after a protracted illness, which he bore with 
patience and Christian resignation, Epwarp Foster, 
an esteemed Elder of Uxbridge monthly meeting, 
aged 68 years. 

——At the house of his brother, William Arnold, 
on the 13th of ist month last, JaneED ARNOLD, a Va- 
luable member of New Garden monthly meeting, 
Indiana. His exemplary life and conversation, 
which greatly endeared him to many with whom he 
associated, furnished satisfactory evidence that he 
had, while in health, submitted to the operation of 
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Divine grace in his own heart, of the efficacy wherof 
he was at times enabled to bear testimony in our 
solemn assemblies. 

——, On the 25th of ist month last, at the resi- 
dence of her father, in Newburgh, Orange county, 
N. York, in the 19th year of her age, Hexen, 
daughter of Thomas P. and Hannah Birdsall; a 
member of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 

, At his residence in Newburgh, on the 9th of 
last month, in the prime of his life, Tuomas P. 
Brrpsatt, father of the last above named; a useful 
member of Marlborough Monthly Meeting. 


—,In New Bedford, Mass., on the 11th inst., 
Barnabus Taper, a member and elder of New Bed- 
ford Monthly Meeting, aged 85 years. 

ee 
WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee charged with the care of this In- 
stitution, will meet there on Fourth day, the 8th of 
uext month, at 10A.M. The Committee on In- 
struction to meet on the preceding evening at 74 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh day, the 4th of the month. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 
5th me 28-2t 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
The Annual Meeting of the Institute for colored 
Youth, will be held on Third-day the 31st instant, 
at 3 o’clock, P. M., in the Committee-room on 
Mulberry street. M. C. Cope, Sec’y. 
Fifth Month 21st, 1853-2t. 


Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. 
By A. H. Layarp, M. P. 
(Concluded from page 566.) 

Mr. Layard likewise made some researches 
in Tel Ermah, “ the mound of the spears,” and 
in other mounds, all contained within quadran- 
= earthen walls ;—but without finding any 


ragments of inscribed bricks. From one group 
of mounds known as Tel Jemal, not less than 
two hundred ruins could be descried. The whole 
road to the village of Sinjar lay among innumer- 
able ruins ; but the largest examined were called 
Hathail and Usgah. These “resembled those 
of Abou-Khameerah and Tel Ermah ; with the 
remains of terraces—the ascent to them being 
on the south-eastern side,—and the inclosure of 
earthen walls.” Arrived at the Sinjar, Mr. 
Layard says :— 

“T had little anticipated the beauty and ex- 
tent of the view which opened round us on the 
top of the pass. The Sinjar is a solitary ridge 
rising abruptly in the midst of the desert ; from 
its summit, therefore, the eye ranges on one side 
over the vast level wilderness stretching to the 
Euphrates, and on the other over the plain 
bounded by the Tigris and the lofty mountains 
of Kurdistan. Nisbin and Mardin were both 
visible in the distance. I could distinguish the 
hills of Baadri and Sheik Adi, and many well- 
known peaks of the Kurdish Alps. Behind the 
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lower ranges, each distinctly marked by its 
serrated outline, were the snow-covered heights 
of Tiyari and Bohtan. Whilst to the south of 
the Sinjar artificial mounds appeared to abound, 
—to the north I could distinguish but few such 
remains. We dismounted to gaze on this truly 
magnificent scene, lighted up by the setting sun. 
I have rarely seen any prospect more impressive 
than these boundless plains viewed from a con- 
siderable elevation. Besides the idea of vastness 
which they convey, the light and shade of pass- 
ing clouds flitted over the face of the land, and 
the shadows as they lengthen towards the close 
of day, produce constantly changing effects of 
singular variety and beauty.” 

n reaching the Khabour, the travellers pitched 
their tents on the right bank, near Arban,—an 
artificial mound of an irregular shape; from the 
summit of which— 

“The eye ranged over a level country bright 
with flowers, and spotted with black tents, and 
innumerable flocks of sheep andcamels. During 
our stay at Arban, the color of these great plains 
was undergoing a continual change. After being 
for some days of a golden yellow, a new family 
of flowers would spring up, and it would turn 
almost in a night to a bright scarlet, which 
would as collins give way to the deepest blue. 
Then the meadows would be mottled with various 
hues, or would put on the emerald green of the 
most luxuriant pastures. The glowing descrip- 
tions I had so frequently received from the 
Bedouins of the beauty and fertility of the 
banks of Khabour were more than realised. The 
Arabs boast that its meadows bear three distinct 
crops of grass during the year, and the wander- 
ing tribes look upon its wooded banks and con- 
stant greensward as a paradise during the sum- 
mer months, where man can enjoy a cool shade, 
and beast can find fresh and tender herbs, whilst 
all around is yellow, parched, and sapless. In 
the extreme distance, to the east of us, rose a 
solitary conical elevation, called by the Arabs, 
Koukab. In front, to the south, was the beauti- 
ful hill of the Sinjar, ever varying in color and 
in outline as the declining sun left fresh shadows 
on its furrowed sides. Behind, and not far dis- 
tant, was the low, wooded range of Abd-el-Azeez. 
Artificial mounds, smaller in size than Arban, 
rose here and there above the thin belt of trees 
and shrubs skirting the river bank.” 

On examining the ruins of Arban, Mr. Layard 
found two separate pairs of winged bulls, full 
fifty feet beneath the level of the ruin. They 
were of course limestone,—did not exceed five 
feet and a half in height,—were inseribed with 
Assyrian characters, from which it appeared that 
they belonged to the palace of a king whose name 
has not yet been found,—and possessed some 
marked peculiarities in execution that indicated 
a different period from the sculptures previously 
found. Besides these bulls a lion with extended 
jaws, a copper bell, some painted bricks, glass, 
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pottery, and fragments of earthenware, orna- 
mented and highly glazed, were found. But the 
most interesting of all the relics discovered at 
Arban were several Egyptian scarabei of the 
“time,” says Mr. Layard, “of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, or of the fifteenth century before Christ ; 
a period when, as we learn from Egyptian mon- 
uments, there was a close connection between 
Assyria and Egypt.” 

On visiting Kouyounjik immediately after his 
arrival at Mosul, Mr. Layard found that there 
were no vestiges of the sculptured walls uncovered 
two years previously; but that the more recent 
trenches dug under the superintendence of Mr. 
Ross were still open ; and that the workmen em- 
ployed by direction of the British Museum had 
since opened tunnels along the walls within the | 
mound, to save themselves the trouble of clearing 
away the accumulation of earth above the ruins. 
Of the sculptures discovered here during Mr. 
Layard’s absence, he gives a full description, 
which we pass over for the more interesting re- | 
sults of his own subsequent excavations. It is, | 
however, worthy of notice, that the people which 
he describes, appear to be the same sheepskin- 
clad race with whom the king of the Palace of 
¥F horsabad had such sulteak warfare, and who, | 
as we infer from the sculptures, so frequently re- 
volted. It is also remarkable, that in some of the 
chambers every trace of the sculpture had been 
purposely erased by some sharp instrument. 

About the middle of October the excavations 
at Kouyounjik were resumed with spirit, and by 
the end of November several chambers had been 
entered, and numerous bas-reliefs had been dis- 
covered. One hall 124 feet by 90, “appears,” 
says Mr. Layard, “to have formed a centre, 
around which the principal chambers in this part 
of the palace were grouped. From the south- 
west corner of this hall a narrow passage opened 
into a chamber 24 feet by 19, from which 
branched two other passages. The one to the 
west was entered by a wide doorway, in which 
stood two plain spherical stones, about three feet 
high, having the appearance of the bases of co- 
lumns, although no traces of any such architec- | 
tural ornament could be found. This was the | 
entrance into a broad and spacious gallery, about 
218 feet long and 25 wide.” Among the frag- 
ments found in this gallery, was the figure of a | 
lion-headed man raising a sword: and of the | 
sculptures still standing in their position, one re- 
presents the conveyance of a large block of stone 
upon a low flat-bottomed boat floating on a river. 
The block is described as ingeniously secured in 
the boat, which is tracked by between 200 and 
300 men, some walking in the water, and others 
on dry land; and the boat is likewise pushed by 
men wading in the stream, while the whole are 
urged on by taskmasters with swords and staves. 
The next scene which Mr. Layard describes, 
shows a colossal sculptured bull, resting horizon- 


tally on a sledge, dragged by cables and impelled 
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by levers. The sledge moves over rollers, which 
are brought to the front as it progresses; and in 
order to still further facilitate the motion, levers 
of wood and wedges are used to ease the back of 
the sledge. 

“Kneeling workmen are represented in the 
bas-reliefs, inserting an additional wedge to raise 
the fulcrum. The lever itself was worked by 
ropes; and on a detached fragment discovered in 
the long gallery, men were seen seated astride 
upon it, to add by their weight to the force ap- 

lied. ‘ On the bull itself are four persons, pro- 
bly the superintending officers. The first is 
kneeling, and appears to be clapping his hands, 
probably beating time to regulate the motions of 
the workmen, who, unless they applied their 
strength at one and the same moment, would be 
unable to move so large a weight. Behind him 
stands a second officer with outstretched arm, 
evidently giving the word of command. The 
next holds to his mouth either a speaking trum- 
pet or an instrument of music. If the former, it 
proves that the Assyrians were acquainted with 
a means of conveying sound, presumed to be of 
modern invention. In form it undoubtedly re- 
sembles the modern speaking-trumpet, and in no 
bas-relief, hitherto discovered, does a similar ob- 
ject occur as an instrument of music. ‘The fourth 
officer, also standing, carries a mace, and is pro- 
bably stationed behind to give directions to those 
who work the levers. The sledge bearing the 
sculpture is followed by men with coils of ropes 
and various implements, and one carts laden 
with cables and beams. Even the landscape is 
not neglected ; and the country in which these 
operations took place is indicated by trees, and 
by ariver. In this stream are seen men swim- 
ming on skins; and boats and rafts, resembling 
those still in use in Assyria, are impelled by oars 
with wedge-shaped blades.” 

A similar subject, with yet fuller details, is 
represented in another series of bas-reliefs. 

The next series of sculptures represents the 
building of the platform on which the palace was 
erected, and the operation of moving the colossal 
bulls tothe summit. The king in person is again 
seen superintending the proceedings, while his 
armed body-guard stand at ease before him. The 
scene is an undulating landscape abounding in 
various fruit-trees, and at the bottom of the slab 
is a river, on the banks of which men are raising 
water by the machine called, in Egypt, a shadou/. 
In the adjoining subject, “‘men apparently en- 
gaged in making bricks, are crouching and kneel- 
ing round a square space, probably representing 
the pit whence the clay for this purpose was 
taken. These brickmakers are between two 
mounds, on which are long lines of workmen go- 
ing up and down. Those who toil upwards carry 
large stones, and hold on their backs, by ropes, 
baskets filled with bricks, earth, and rubbish.” 
The numerous workmen employed in all these 
subjects are variously clothed, and all, most pro- 
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bably, as Mr. Layard observes, captives and male- 
factors; for many are in fetters, or bound to- 
gether by an iron rod attached to rings in their 

irdles. Each separate band of workmen is un- 
der the direction of an armed taskmaster. 

“This interesting series is completed by a bas- 

relief, showing, it would seem, the final placing 
of the colossal bull. The figure no longer lies 
horizontally on the sledge, but is raised 5 men 
with ropes and forked wooden props. It is kept 
in its erect position by beams, held together by 
cross bars and wedges, and is further supported 
by blocks of stone or wood, piled up under the | 
body. On the sledge in front of the bull, stands | 
an officer giving directions, with outstretched 
hands, to the workmen. Cables, ropes, rollers, 
and levers are also employed on this occasion, to 
move the gigantic sculpture. The captives are 
distinguished by the peculiar turbans before de- 
scribed. Unfortunately, the upper part of all 
the slabs has been destroyed, and much of the | 
subject consequently wanting. We have thus | 
represented, with remarkable fidelity and spirit, | 
the several processes employed to place these 
colossi where they still stand, from the transport | 
down the river of the rough block, to the final 
removal of the sculptured figure to the palace. | 
From these bas-reliefs we find that the Assyrians 
were well acquainted with the lever and the 
roller, and that they ingeniously made use of the 
former by carrying with them wedges of different 
dimensions, and probably of wood, to vary the 
height of the fulcrum. When moving the winged 
bulls and lions now in the British Museum, from 
the ruins to the banks of the Tigris, I used almost 
the same means. The Assyrians, being unable | 
to construct a wheeled cart of sufficient strength 
to carry so great a weight, employed a sledge, 
probably built of some hard wood obtained from | 
the mountains. It seems to have been nearly 
solid, or to have been filled with beams, or decked, | 
as the sculpture is raised above its sides. Unless | 
the levers were brought from a considerable dis- | 
tance, they must have been of poplar, no other 
beams of sufficient length existing in the coun- | 
try. Although weak, and liable to break with 
much strain, I found them strong enough for pur- 
poses of the same kind. The Assyrians, like the 
Egyptians had made considerable progress in rope 
twisting, an art now only known in its rudest 
state in the same part of the East. The cables 
appear to be of great length and thickness, and 
ropes of various dimensions are represented in the 
sculptures.” 








s A WONDERFUL BONE. 

In a small work on “The Intellectual and Moral 
Development of the Present Age,”’ by Mr. Samuel 
Warren, Recorder of Hull, (Blackwood & Sons,) 
the author touches on the subject of Comparative 
Anatomy, and the pitch to which a study of it has 
been carried in this country. We gladly make 
room for the following passages : 
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The incident which I am about to mention ex- 
hibits the result of an immense induction of par- 
ticulars in this noble science, and bears no faint 
analogy to the magnificent astronomical calcula- 
tion, or prediction, whichever one may call it, 
presently to be laid before you. Let it be pre- 
mised, that Cuvier, the late illustrious French 
physiologist and comparative anatomist, had said, 
that in order to deduce from a single fragment of 
its structure the entire animal, it was necessary 
to have a tooth, or an entire articulated extremity. 
In his time, the comparison was limited to the 
external configuration of bone. The study of the 
internal structure had not proceeded so far. 

In the year 1839, Professor Owen was sitting 
alone in his study, when a shabbily-dressed man 
made his appearance, announcing that he had got 


| a great curiosity which he had brought from New 


Zealand, and wished to dispose of it to him. Any 
one in London can now see the article in question, 
for it is deposited in the Museum of the College 
of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It has the 
appearance of an old marrow-bone, about six 
inches in length, and rather more than two inches 
in thickness, with Loth extremities broken off ; 
and Professor Owen considered, that to whatever 
animal it might have belonged, the fragment 
must have lain in the earth for centuries. At 
first, he considered this same marrow-bone to 
have belonged to an ox—at all events to a quad- 
ruped ; for the wall or rim of the bone was six 
times as thick as the bone of any bird, even the 
ostrich. He compared it with the bones in the 
skeleton of an ox, a horse, a camel, a tapir, and 


| every quadruped apparently possessing a bone of 


that size and configuration ; but it corresponded 
with none. On this, he very narrowly examined 
the surface of the bony rim, and at length became 
satisfied that this monstrous fragment must have 
belonged to a bird! to one at least as large as an 
ostrich, but of a totally different species; and, 
consequently, one never before heard of, as an 
ostrich was o far the biggest bird known. From 
the difference in the strength of the bone, the 
ostrich being unable to fly, so must have been 
unable this unknown bird; and so our anatomist 
came to the conclusion, that this old, shapeless 
bone indicated the former existence, in New Zea- 
land, of some huge bird, at least as great as an 
ostrich, but of a far heavier and more sluggish 
kind. Professor Owen was confident of the va- 
lidity of his conclusions, but could communicate 
that confidence to no one else; and notwith- 
standing attempts to dissuade him from commit- 
ting his views to the public, he printed his de- 
ductions in the Transactions of the Zoologieal 
Society, for the year 1839, where, fortunately, 
they remain on record, as conclusive evidence of 
the fact of his having then made this guess, so to 
speak, in the dark. He caused the bone, how- 
ever, to be engraved; and having sent one hun- 
dred copies to New Zealand in the hopes of their 
being distributed, and leading to interesting re 
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sults, he patiently waited for thfee years, namely, 
till the year 1843, when he received intelligence 
from Dr. Buckland, at Oxford, that a great box, 
just arrived from New Zealand, consigned to him- 
self, was on its way, unopened, to Professor Owen ; 
who found it filled with bones, palpably of a bird, 
one of which was three feet in length, and much 
more than double the size of any bone in the 
ostrich! And out of the contents of this box the 
professor was positively enabled to articulate 
almost the entire skeleton of a huge wingless 
bird,* between ten and eleven feet in height, its 
bony structure in strict conformity with the frag- 
ment in question; and that skeleton may at any 
time be seen at the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons, towering over and nearly twice the 
height of the skeleton of an ostrich ; and at its 
feet is lying the old bone, from which alone con- 
summate anatomical science had deduced such 
an astounding reality ; the existence of an enor- 
mous extinct creature of the bird kind, in an 
island where previously no bird had been known 
to exist larger than a pheasant or a common 
fowl !—Living Age. 


From the New York Tribune. 
HOUSES FOR THE POOR. 
(Concluded from page 572.) 

In 1845 another Society was chartered under 
the name of “The Metropolitan Association for 
Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes.” This differs from the first, in confining 


itself exclusively to the subject of lodging-houses, 
and also in being a stock company with a capital 
of £100,000, and seeking and expecting a yearly 


dividend on the capital invested. It is, never- 
theless, a philanthropic association, striving to 
benefit the poor, and consenting, for that pur- 
pose, to be restrained by its charter from dividing 
more than five per cent. yearly, among the stock- 
holders ; all the profits beyond this dividend be- 
ing expended in enlarging the operations of the 
Society. In 1850, a supplemental charter au- 
thorized an addition of one million pounds ster- 
ling to the capital of the company, for the pur- 
pose of erecting model dwellings in the provincial 
towns. The interest to be received on this new 
capital is also limited to five per cent. The es- 
sential principle of the association is se/f-support, 
and the founders avowed that they should regard 
their scheme as a failure, did it not return a fair 
profit on the capital invested; and in England 
five per cent. is such a profit. 

This Society has seven edifices in London, one 
of them a handsome structure, 240 feet front, 
with wings, and five stories high, for the accom- 
modation of families. It contains twenty-one sets 
of two rooms, and ninety sets of three rooms each. 
Each set is provided with water, sink, shaft for 
carrying off ashes and refuse, galvanized iron coal- 


* By this expression the writer doubtless meant, not 
a bird without wings, but merely one which, like the 
ostrich, cannot fly. 
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box, and meat-safe. The living rooms are fur- 
nished with range, boiler and oven. A court in 
front for play-ground for children, and another 
in the rear for drying clothes. Another building 
contains a dormitory for three hundred single 
men, and sets of rooms for forty families. Each 
single man has a room to himself. Attached to 
the establishment are baths, wash-houses, and a 
school-room, which in the evening is used as a 
lecture room for the amusement and instruction 
of the tenants. By the last report, the whole 
average population of the six buildings (the 
seventh was not completed) was 1,236. The 
mortality was very light, being only seven adults 
and five children. As an evidence how much the 
cleanliness and ventilation of these buildings are 
conducive to the health of the inmates, the Di- 
rectors state in their report for 1850, “ that while 
fever and cholera have been devastating whole 
districts of the metropolis, not one of either of 
those diseases has occurred in your buildings.” 

The following notice of one of the Society’s 
model lodging-houses for three hundred single 
men, taken from the London Times, will be 
found interesting : 

“ The building is five stories in height from the 
basement. The latter is surrounded by an open 
area, and contains baths and wash-houses, with 
all the requisite appurtenances, extensive cellar- 
age, and ample space for workshops. Upon the 
ground floor, the entrance hall is commanded by 
the Superintendent’s apartments, which are 
placed on the left, while the store-room and 
cook’s apartments occupy about the same space 
on the right. Immediately in front of the en- 
trance are the stairs, of fire-proof construction, 
which lead to the three stories of sleeping apart- 
ments; and opposite the stairs, on the ground 
floor, is a -sized lavatory for day use. The 
coffee-room is directly in front of the stair-case 
hall, and extends to the back of the building, 
communicating, on one side, with a reading-room, 
and on the other with a kitchen for the use of the 
inmates. It is a lofty room, divided into aisles by 
iron columns supporting an open roof of stained 
timbers, lighted by a large window at the further 
end, two smaller side windows, and sheets of 
rough plate glass in the roof. Boxes are fitted 
with tables and seats round three sides, and the 
room is warmed by hot-water pipes. A cook’s 
bar opens into the coffee-room for the supply of 
coffee, &c. The reading-room, size 60 feet by 21, 
is warmed by open fires, and intended to be fur- 
nished with some of the daily papers and popular 
periodicals. The kitchen, 45 by 21 feet, for the 
use of the inmates, contains two ranges, provided 
with hot water, a sink with cold water, and com- 
mon apparatus for cooking purposes. From this 
kitchen a stone staircase leads to a portion of the 
basement containing 234 meat-safes, all under 
lock and key, raised on brick piers, placed in 
ranges back to back, with ample space for venti- 
lation. The cook’s shop is connected with the 
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men’s kitchen by a bar, from which cooked pro- 
visions may be obtained at almost every hour of 
the day. The three upper stories are fitted with 
sleeping apartments on each side of the corridors. 
These rooms are all furnished with iron bedsteads 
and suitable bed furniture: there is also in each 
a locker for linen and clothes, with a false bottom 
for the admission of air, so that the sleeping 
berths can be ventilated at the pleasure of the 
lodgers. All the doors are secured by spring 
latches, of which each inmate has his own key. 
On each floor are lavatories, fitted with cast-iron 
enamel basins, set in slate fittings. The parti- 
tions forming the sleeping apartments are kept 
below the ceiling for the purpose of ventilation, 
and the corridors have windows at each end, to 
insure a thorough draft when necessary. With 
respect to ventilation, the principal agent is a 
shaft, which rises one hundred feet, into which 
several of the smoke flues are conveyed, and by 
which a powerful upward current is maintained. 
The sleeping apartments and other principal 
rooms are connected by vitiated air-flues with the 
ventilating shafts, and the current is regulated at 
pleasure by means of dampers under the control 
of the Superintendent. Large cisterns in the 
roofs, and smaller ones in other parts of the 
building, afford an ample supply of water to every 
part of the premises. Every floor has an opening, 
secured by an iron door, into a dust shaft, com- 
municating with a dust cellar in the basement. 
The whole building is well lighted by gas. The 
terms, 3s. per week, in advance. Each inmate 
will have, besides his sleeping apartment, the use 
of the coffee-room, reading-room, and the public 
kitchen, where he may cook his own food ; or he 
can obtain ready cooked provisions from the 
cook’s shop. Every lodger is furnished with a 
small larder, under his own lock and key, has free 
access to the wash-house at certain times of the 
day, and can by the payment of a small sum have 
a hot or cold bath.” 


The Morning Chronicle, speaking of the So- 
ciety, says: 

“Tt has made a slovenly class of men neat and 
orderly in their habits; it has converted filth into 
cleanliness, and disease arising from neglect into 
the health which rewards attention to physical 
laws. It has improved the monetary morals of 
tenants, and found out a way for the punctual 
payment of rent, which no landlord ever dis- 
covered before. It has produced virtue out of 
light, and air, and warmth, and space ; and, like 
the beneficent power in the old German tale, has 
turned dirt and rubbish into gold and gems— 
bricks and mortar into moral agents and social 
reformers.” 

The Duchess of Sutherland, on account of her 
anti-slavery sympathies, has been told to look at 
home, and to pity and relieve the poor of Eng- 
land. It may, therefore, not be amiss to mention, 
that the Duchess, her husband, her son-in-law 
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the Duke of Argyle, and her brother the Earl of 
Carlisle, are all members of the Association, 
and that the last is one of its acting directors. 
Let our rich and benevolent citizens, while ex- 
tending their sympathy and their gifts to the ig- 
norant and wretched ten imitate the example 
of the Duchess and her family in “looking at 
home,” and striving to render the abodes of the 
labouring poor more favorable to the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of their inmates. 





MAGNIFICENT ELECTRICAL PHENOMENON. 


During the thunder gust which occurred on the 
afternoon of the 14th ult., a powerful charge of 
electricity descended upon the lightning conduc- 
tor which surmounts the house of Mrs. Davidson, 
near Girard College. The direction of the meteor 
through the air was oblique, making an angle of 
some thirty or forty degrees with a vertical line, 
and its motion was spiral, rather than zigzag. It 
resembled an enormous serpent, with a head of 
ruddy and diffused flame, three times the diame- 
ter of the body. Its descent occupied an appre- 
ciable time, and its velocity, though great, was 
such that the eye could follow it. A stunning 
sound, like the report of a piece of heavy ord- 
nance, followed the flash. 

As soon as it struck the conductor, numerous 
brilliant scintillations shot forth from the part of 
the rod which lay along the roof, and darting over 
the surface of the shingles, which were wet with 
the falling rain, disappeared. A portion of the 
brick pavement below one of the spouts leading 
from the roof, was torn up, and a man who was 
at work in the cellar near this place, was pros- 
trated. All the members of the family felt a vio- 
lent shock, but no part of the house was damaged. 

The house is a double three-story brick tene- 
ment, surmounted by an observatory, over which 
is erected an iron conductor, three eighths of an 
inch square, terminated, originally, by a single 
point of gilt steel. Some years ago a system of 
points was attached to the rod. These points 
overtop the single one, and, of course, received the 
descending bolt in the case described. The rod 
is fastened to the roof and wall by iron staples, 
from which it is isolated by passing through 
wooden spools. At the eaves the rod is nearly in 
contact with a gutter of tinned iron. 

These facts being known, the phenomena are 
easily explained. The quantity of the electric 
force must have been very great, but its intensity 
was probably less than is usual in discharges from 
the clouds. The rod was too small to convey the 
entire charge to the earth without resistance; and 
being imperfectly insulated, a part of the electri- 
city darted over the insulating spools to the iron 
fastenings, and distributing itself through the 
body of the building, completely charged it. 
Hence the shock felt by the members of the 
family, who were in various parts of the house. 


At the gutter a part of the force probably left the 
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rod, and descended by the spout; hence the dis- 
placement of a portion of the pavement, and the 
prostration of the man in the cellar. 

We are informed that, since this occurrence, 
Mrs. Davidson has determined to substitute a rod 
five-eighths square, for the one which has done 
her such good service according to its capacity, 
and to make some improvements in the insulation 
of the rod, and its termination below the surface 
of the ground. 

This phenomenon was witnessed by Professor 
Allen, to whose courtesy we are indebted for the 
above account of it—North Amer. 


JUDGE MCCLURE ON TEMPERANCE. 

Judge McClure, of Pittsburg, in a charge to 
the Grand Jury last week, spoke of intemperance 
and crime in the following emphatic manner :— 

“The Court has been in session since the Oc- 
tober term without intermission, despatching the 
criminal business of the county. 

“T have kept a docket and table of contents, 
cause, time, &c.in my own way, collateral to and 
independent of the Court; and without wearying 
your patience with the process I have gone 
through, I will give you the result, which is, 
that had it not been for the use and abuse of ar- 
dent spirits in Alleghany county, every case on 
the October calendar would have been disposed 
of in one week (and the District Attorney con- 
firmed that statement) with the utmost ease, and 
the cases would have been of a trifling nature. 
There would not have been one case in the Oyer 
and Terminer. 

‘“‘T shall cease to prate any more to Grand Ju- 
ries about this omnipotent parent of crime, alcohol. 
If a century of imbecile legislation has not suf- 
ficed to convince reasonable men; if crime and 
poverty before their faces have failed to convince ; 
if a ceaseless drain upon their charity from des- 
titution caused by drink, if their increased taxes, 
if men’s eyes and ears will not convince ; if the 
evidence of our senses will not enlighten our un- 
derstanding in this behalf, and cause in the com- 
munity corresponding acts, prompted by duty 
and common sense, then to talk longer upon this 
theme, is time thrown away. If society chooses 
to indulge in this costly luxury of wo, and in the 
causes that produce it, I have no more to say ; 
for society has the power to select its own pecu- 
liar enjoyments, and indulge itself therein. Its 
right to do so is more questionable.””— Tempe- 
rance Advocate. 


THE MASTODON. 

America has long been famous for its mam- 
moths; and we have now before us a handsome 
quarto,* in which the story of the monster crea- 
tures is told with such particulars as shew that 
their fame has substantial grounds to rest upon. 


* The Mastodon Giganteus of North America. By 
J.C. Warren, M.D. Boston, 1852. 
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The volume itself, which is highly creditable to 
the author, affords a favourable view of the ad- 
vancement of paleontological science in the 
United States; and we purpose, while calling 
attention to it, to gather a summary of the in- 
teresting facts which it contains. 

The first mention of mammoth bones in 
America occurs in a letter written by the Rev. 
Cotton Mather to Dr. Woodward, secretary of 
the Royal Society in 1712. The devout writer 
was describing a manuscript work of two folio 
volumes, in which some painstaking colonial 
author had declared that the statements concern- 
ing giants in the book of Genesis were fully 
verified by the discovery of certain big bones, 
evidently human, not far from Albany. These 
had been found in 1705, and others were subse- 
quently picked up near the same locality on the 
banks of the Hudson. Among them wasa tooth 
of five pounds weight, and another with fangs six 
inches in length, deseribed as being singularly 
like the eyetooth ofa man. The learned colonist 
may be pardoned for believing he had found a 
fossil antediluvian, seeing that in his day witch- 
craft was a fact to millions, and mankind gene- 
rally had not made up their minds that the earth 
spins round the sun. 

Since that time, bones, teeth, and skeletons, 
more or less perfect, have been found in different 
parts of the world and through all degrees of 
climate—in France, Switzerland, on the slopes 
of the Himalaya, on the banks of the Irriwadi, 
and in America. From the specimens brought 
to light, the number of species is now reckoned 
at twenty-three, with a subdivision including 
four others, all based chiefly on differences in the 
structure of the teeth. 

Numerous as the discoveries have been in 
America, it is remarkable that, except in a single 
instance, none of the remains have been met with 
east of the Hudson River, while they occur in 
all the other States down to the Isthmus and as 
far west as Oregon. A vertebra and two teeth 
are all that have ever been found in New England, 
and yet they are seen again in Canada; so there 
was probably some local cause, apart from that 
of climate, which kept them out of the part of 
the country referred to. 

In 1740, De Longueil, a Frenchman, came 
upon some large bones at the Salt Lick, in Ohio, 
which seemed to him of such importance, that he 
sent them to Paris, where they were carefully 
examined and commented on # the savants. 
Naturalists took up the subject, but without any 
attempt, so far as is known, to prove that the 
bones were human. At length, in 1801, two 
nearly entire skeletons were found near the Hud- 
son; and in 1840, Koch discovered the famous 
deposit in Missouri, from which was obtained the 
skeleton now in the British Museum. Mean- 
while, Cuvier had been the first to give a scien- 
tific description of the huge creature, for which 
he proposed the name Mastodon, from two Greek 
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words signifying nipple-tooth, adding the distine- 
tive term giganteus. Those who have seen the 
teeth, will remember the conical protuberances 
on the under surface of the grinders. 

The state of New Jersey is rich in fossils ; 
one of its small rivers, the Wallkill, is called the 
Mastodon Stream. In October 1844, portions 
of five skeletons were found at Hackettstown, 
about twenty miles from Newark : most of the 
bones, however, except those connected with the 
jaw, crumbled away on exposure tothe air. One 
set was particularly interesting, as they were those 
of a young or calf mastodon, and they have been 
of signal use in enabling the learned to trace the 
natural history of the animal from the earlier 
periods of its growth. These skeletons were 
found in a ravine-like depression in a hilly ridge, 
where a swampy patch had been dried by the heat 
of the sun. All but one were in a standing po- 
sition, as though imbedded by a sudden overflow 
—some ata depth of six feet, others but little 
below the surface. In digging down, a layer of 
vegetable mould and sand was first passed through; 
the next was a yellowish stratum, which, as the 
discoverer said, ‘resembled and smelt like the 
matter of a cow-yard ;’ and besides this, there was 
found among the bones a quantity of stuff which 
he took to be ‘ coarse chopped straw and bits of 
stick.’ All these were indications that the ani- 


mals had been buried at a comparatively recent 
date. 


In the following year, another discovery was 


made. Orange County, on the west of the Hud- 
son River, about seventy miles above New York, 
appears to have been a favourite resort of the 
mammoth ; it was there that the two skeletons 
above mentioned had been found in 1801. The 
summers of 1844 and 1845 were unusually dry, 
and many small collections of water entirely dis- 
appeared ; lakes became swamps, and swamps 
dry ground. The farmers took advantage of the 
event, and dug up the soft mud from the hol- 
lows, and used itas manure. Mr. Brewster, 
whose farm is situated a few miles from New- 
bargh, was digging at the bottom of a small val- 
ley ; and at three feet below the surface he came 
upon a bed of shell-marl, into which the diggers 
had penetrated abouta foot, when a hard mass 
was struck by thespade. ‘A rock !’ criedsome ; 
‘A mammoth!’ cried others jestingly. An ex- 
amination took place, and the supposed rock was 
found to be bone. Considerable eagerness was 
then manifested to explore further ; the diggin 

was carefully continued, and presently the skul 
and long white tusks of a mastodon lay exposed 
to the wondering gaze of a hundred spectators, 
who, as the Newburgh turnpike-road lay but a 
few yards from the spot, had all stopped on their 
journey to see the sight. The top of the skull 
was about five feet below the surface, and its 
position afforded a clue to the direction in which 


the other portions of the skeleton might be looked 
for. 


The diggers continued their task; it was’ 
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slow work to disinter such a monster, yet by the 
end of the second day nearly every bone had been 


discovered, to the great delight of the whole party. 
(To be continued.) 


A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER. 


Once more the light of day I see ; 
Lord, with it, let me raise 

My heart and voice in song, to Thee, 
Of gratitude and praise. 


The ‘* busy bee” ere this hath gone 
On many a bud and bell ; 

From flower to flower is humming on, 
To store its waxen cell. 


O may I, like the bee, still strive 
Each moment to employ, 

And store my mind, that richer hive, 
With sweets that cannot cloy. 


The skylark from its lowly nest 
Hath soared iuto the sky, 

And by its joyous song expressed 
Unconscious praise on high. 


My feeble voice and faltering tone 
No tuneful tribute bring’; 

But Thou can’st in my heart make kiown 
What bird can never sing. 


Instruct me, then, to lift my heart 
To Thee in praise and prayer; 

And love and gratitude impart 
For every good I share: 


For all the gifts Thy bounty sends 
For which so many pine, 

For food and clothing, home and friends, 
Since all these boons are Thine. 


Thus let me, Lord, confess the debt 
I owe thee day by day ; 
Nor e’er, at night or noon, forget 
To Thee, O God, to pray! 
Bernard Barton. 


THE SUMMER SHOWER, 


Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 
As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the plain ; 
And loiters the boy in the briery lane; 
But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 
Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and tall. 


Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet, 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 

The wild birds sit listening, the drops round them beat ; 
And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 


The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered laborers, sing. 
Like pebbles the rain breaks the face of the spring, 
While a bubble darts up from each widening ring ; 
And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 


But soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves ; 

The robin darts out from its bower of leaves ; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered eaves ; 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly perceives 
That the beautiful bow bendeth over them all. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreion ([nrecuicence.—The British Mail | P° 


Steamship Africa, from Liverpool on the 7th inst., 
arrived at New York on the 19th. 

EncGianp.—An auimated discussion took place in 
the House of Commons on the 5th inst., respecting 
the Kossuth affair. In reply to an inquiry whether 
‘eee had been employed to watch Kossuth’s 

ouse, Lord Palmerston replied that it was the duty 
of the police to inform the Government of amy pro- 
ceedings contrary to law, but that no special direc- 
tions had been givemim regard to Kossuth. Lord 
John Russell said that, according to the law of 
England and the great international law of Europe, 
while refugees enjoyed the hospitality of this coun- 
try and were safe under the shelter of its law, they 
were bound scrupulously to obey the laws of the 
country, and not to involve her in a quarrel with 
her neighbors. That, in view of Kossuth’s procla- 
mation, expressing a determination to wage war 
with the Sovereign of Hungary, it was not unrea- 
conable for the police to suppose that a crime was 
meditated and to report accordingly to the Govern- 
ment. 

An influential meeting of the electors of the city 
of London has been held, to adopt such measures 
as shall place Baron Rothschild in his seat in Par- 
liameat, notwithstanding the recent throwing out of 
the Jewish Emancipation Bill by the Lords. 

The Manchester Chamber of Commerce have ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, calling for the immediate adoption of a 
decimal currency. 

The new submarine telegraph cable was laid 
down with perfect success, between Dover and Os- 
tend, on the 5th inst. This second submarine tele- 
graph belongs to the same Company as that from 
Dover to Calais, and will supply the means of 
transmitting telegraphic despatches to the continent 
of Europe without their being subjected to the de- 
lay and annoyance of the vise of the French autho. 
rities. The new line is 70 miles in length, and 
contains’ six wires. 

A deputation from the Peace Conference Com- 
mittee of London and Manchester had waited on 
Lord Clarendon, at the Foreign Office, for the pur- 
pose of presenting a memorial in favor of intro- 
ducing into the treaties now pending between Eng- 
land and the United States, a stipulation providing 
for the adjustment of any differences that may here- 
after arise between the two countries, by referring 
the matter in dispute to the decision of arbitrators. 
The memorial stated that the subject had been 
brought under the attention of the American Go- 
vernment by gentlemen in that country interested 
in the question, and that both the Senate and the 
Executive of the States had signified their entire 
willingness to adopt such a stipulation, if those con- 
ducting the negotiation on the part of the British 
Government would concur in the measure. 

France.—Two hundred political prisoners were 
recently shipped from Toulon to Cayenne. 

Consultative Chambers, for agricultural affairs, 
are established in the provinces of Algiers, Oran 
and Constantina. 

Grrmany.—A despatch from Paris states that 
the Government of Hesse Cassel having expelled 
three opposition members from the secoud Chamber, 
several of their colleagues have resigned their seats. 
The government has ordered the latter to leave | 
Cassel immediately, pretending that a conference 
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which they had held was an illegal meeting. The 
pular indignation is excited, but no disturbance 
is apprehended. 


Switzertanp.—The late election in the Canton 
of St. Gall, for the Grand Council, gavea large ma- 
jority for the liberal party. 

Avustria.—The Countess Teleky has been sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment, for taking part 
in the late Hungarian Revolution. She has already 
passed three years in the fortress of Pesth. 


Russta.—The military council appointed to ex- 
amine into the circumstances of the late embezzle- 
ment, has passed sentence on the accused. They 
are to be dismissed from the service, with from 
three to six months’ imprisonment. 

Turkey.—The question of the Holy Shrines is 
settled according to the wishes of Russia. Corfu 
letters state that a Turkish steamer had arrived there 
with orders for the Ottoman fleet to return to Con- 
stantinople. 

Mexico.—The inauguration of Santa Anna, as 
President of Mexico, took place on the 20th ult. 

General Arista had been ordered to quit the coun- 
try, and had sailed for Europe. He will stil] retain 
his rank in the army and the pay appertaining 
thereto. 

The Mesilla Valley affair still caused great ex- 
citement, and the Government was said to be pre- 
paring means of defence. 


Catirornia.—The steamship United States ar- 
rived at New Orleans on the 20th inst. from San 
Juan, bringing advices from San Francisco to the 
30th ult., the passage from San Francisco occupy- 
ing but twenty days. 

The Grand Jury of San Francisco, in the case of 
the steamship ipiecubaiin wrecked in St. Simon’s 
Bay, have returned that vessel as having been to- 
tally unseaworthy prior to the accident, and cen- 
sure her owners for employing her in the transpor- 
tation of passengers, knowing such to have been 
the case. 

Business at San Francisco continued dull, in 
many of the leading articles. 

The agricultural prospects throughout the State 
are very flatfering, and a large yield is confidently 
anticipated. 

The accounts from the mines are of a cheering 
character, the miners and others being profitably 
employed. ‘ 

A company has been formed for the establish- 
ment of a line of steamers between the Sandwich 
Islands and San Francisco. 

The steamship “Golden Gate,” on her passage 
down to Panama, came in collision at night with 
another steaniier, supposed to be the “Sierra Ne- 
vada.” The “Golden Gate ” sustained only slight 
injury, and, as the other steamer kept on her way, 
it is supposed she was not materially damaged. 

On her way up the river to New Orlvans, the 
United States came in collision with three ships 
being towed down. The United States was but 
slightly damaged, but the Quebec sunk to her deck. 
The other vessels were uuinjured. Several tow-boats 
had gone down to endeavor to raise the Quebec. 

Domestic.—The Superintendent of the New 
York and New Haven railroad has issued an order 
that all trains shall, henceforth, come to a full stop 
at every drawbridge. 

James Gadsden, of South Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed by the President, Minister to Mexico. 





